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you know. Didn't see his way to giving a certificate.
The usual story. The coroner ordered a post-mortem,
and I was asked to perform it.
" Mind you, I don't blame Oldland. In fact, my ex-
perience is that doctors are far too ready to grant cer-
tificates. And in this case he knew nothing about his
patient. He had an urgent call on the telephone one
Sunday evening. He went to the Verniers' flat, and
found the uncle practically at his last gasp. They said
his name was Denis Hinchliffe, and that they daren't
have a doctor to him before, as he hated the medical
profession like poison.                                              ^
" Oldland told me that he saw at once there was
nothing to be done for the fellow. He was suffering
from violent spasms, contraction of the muscles, arch-
ing of the body, and so forth. Incidentally, he had
rather a nasty looking wound on the back of his right
hand. Oldland gave him a whiff or two of chloroform,
but he couldn't do much more. His patient died about
half an hour after he was called in/'
" The symptoms rather suggest strychnine poison-
ing," said Dr. Priestley,
" So Oldland thought. Strychnine poisoning or
tetanus. You couldn't tell which, seeing only the last
phase like that. Well, as I say, I carried out the post-
mortem. Tetanus, right enough. The condition of the
wound on the right hand showed the source of the in-
fection. The jury was satisfied with my evidence, and
brought in a verdict of death from natural causes/1
" They would hardly venture to question your deci-
sion, Faversham," remarked Dr, Priestley.
" Much obliged for the Compliment, Priestley. 1
know exactly what is in your mind. The verdict in the
Claverton affair. I made a bloomer there, I'm pre-
pared to admit. But the very fact that I was misled
there has made me doubly careful on subsequent occa-